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CHARLES SANGER MELLEN 
| By H. H. Metcalf 


Nothing has contributed more to 
the world’s material prosperity, or 
the progress of civilization itself, in 
the last half century, than the growth 
and development of transportation 
facilities. The school boy of fifty 
years ago was taught that Agriculture, 
Manufacture and Commerce were the 
three great occupations of civilized 
mankind. Theschool boy of the pres- 
ent day does not need to be taught 
that Transportation is an industry of 
equal importance with those, and that 
without its codperation there would 
be no prosperity for either. 

That there have been tremendous 
abuses incident to this wonderful 
development is not to be denied. 
Ambition and avarice have found 
ready field therein for the exercise of 
their arts; but here, as in every field 
of modern enterprise, good has tran- 
scended evil, and the outcome has 
been vastly advantageous, on the 
whole, to the country and mankind. 

If it be true, as undoubtedly it is, 
that New England has suffered a 
relative loss, through the develop- 
ment and perfection of the country’s 
transportation system, it is none the 
less true that upon its wisely directed 
use and improvement it must largely 
depend for future advantage and 
prosperity. Nor is it to be forgotten 
that no section has contributed more 
in genius, energy, and enterprise, as 
well as capital, to the development 
in question than has New England. 
The sons of New Hampshire, in fact, 
have been at the front in the projec- 
tion, construction or operation of 


most of the great railway lines in the 
country, and today a New Hampshire 
man, who has had a wider, more 
varied and successful experience in 
practical railroad operation than any 
other man in the country, stands at 
the head of the combined railway 
system of New England, and to him, 
more than to any other man, must its 
people look for the promotion of 
their own material prosperity. 
CHARLES SANGER MELLEN, though 
born in Lowell, Mass., August 16, 
1851, came of New Hampshire stock, 
and was reared from early childhood 
in New Hampshire’s capital city, 
receiving here his education and early 
business training, and forming at- 
tachments that no lapse of time has 
broken. His father, the late George 
Kingsbury Mellen, was a native of 
the town of Alstead, in Cheshire 
County, and learned the trade of a 
hatter in the town of Claremont, 
being employed by Charles Holt 
Sanger, whose daughter, Hannah 
Maria, he subsequently married. He 
followed his trade in Boston and, 
later, in Lowell, but removed with 
his family to Concord in 1855, when 
Charles S. was four years of age. 
Their first home here was on Union 
Street, in the south tenement of a 
double house still standing, and now 
owned by Dennis Green, on the east 
side of the street, next below the Ab- 
bott house, and but a stone’s throw 
in fact from the house in which the 
late George F. Evans, vice president 
and general manager of the Maine 
Central Railroad, was born and 
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reared, so that in childhood days, these 
two successful railway operators, in 
whose careers Concord people have 
long taken special pride, doubtless 
came in frequent contact. 

The family soon removed, however, 
to a house at the corner of Wall and 
Elm streets, and a little later to one 
on Thompson Street, corner of Myr- 
tle, which had been built as an in- 
vestment by the late Lowell Eastman, 
and which became their permanent 
residence, until a few years before 


George Kingsbury Mellen 


the death of Mr. Mellen, senior, 
when it was sold to Mr. H. C. Osgood, 
the present owner, Mr. Mellen remov- 
ing to the house on Rumford Street, 
where he died, August 31, 1909, his 
wife having passed away five years 
earlier. He had been many years in 
the hat, cap and fur trade in Concord, 
was a kindly, lovable man, with the 
finest sense of honor, was especially 
fond of children, and was universally 
esteemed and respected. - 

Charles S. was the oldest child. 
Two other sons died young, and there 
were two daughters, Marietta, who 
married the late Sam Butterfield, a 
son of Hon. William Butterfield, long 


editor of the New Hampshire Patriot, 
and died a few years since, and Cora, 
now the wife of Herbert G. Abbot of 
Concord, long known as one of the 
best soprano singers in the city. 
The first school attended by young 
Mellen was the private one, conducted 
by Miss Mary L. Burgin, daughter of 
Hon. Hall Burgin, a man of note in 
the county who had removed to Con- 
cord from Allenstown. Miss Burgin’s 
school was largely attended and be- 
came quite noted, her ability as a 
teacher being marked. It was in 
the house on Fayette Street, near 
South, on or near the site of the 
present Chandler School. From this 
school he went to the Intermediate 
School in the two room building on 
Myrtle Street, which has since been 
enlarged by the addition of one story 
and transformed into a four-tenement 
house. Among his schoolmates here 
were Frank E. Brown, now assistant 
general passenger agent of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, and Henry Robin- 
son, later mayor and postmaster of 
Concord. From this school he went 
to the Rumford Grammar School, 
among the teachers whom he recalls 
in the latter, during his attendance, 
being Miss Tompkins, Miss Julia 
Jones and Miss 8. Augusta Gerrish. 
From the Rumford School he entered 
the High School, then located on the 
site of the present Parker School, in 
the building destroyed by fire in 1887 
along with the Unitarian Church. 
The late Moses Woolson, a noted 
teacher of his time, who subsequently 
conducted a private school for many 
years, was principal of the High 
School when Mr. Mellen entered, 
which was in 1866, his wife, Abby 
Gold Woolson, who, later, became 
noted as a writer and lecturer, was 
an assistant teacher. The following 
year John H. Woods became principal, 
and a year later Joseph D. Bartley 
succeeded him, and was the principal 
during the last year of Mr. Mellen’s 
attendance, he having completed the 
four years’ course in three years and 
graduated with the class of 1869, 
which numbered sixteen members at 
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graduation, of whom were Henry 
Robinson and John W. Ford, among 
the boys, and Clara F. Brown, now 
assistant librarian of the Concord 
Public Library, the late Nannie V. 
Butterfield, Sarah H. Fifield, Helen 
M. Peverly ‘and Mary L. Thompson 
of the girls, the latter, since distin- 
guished as an author and teacher, 
being the valedictorian and ranking 
“No. 1,” though Mr. Mellen ranked 
practically even with her, and is said 
by Mr. Ford, who vividly recalls his 
school boy association with him, to 


late Prof. John H. Morey, of whom 
he took piano lessons for a long time, 
also studying the organ to some extent, 
and who, by the way, was one of the 
most successful musicians of his day, 
though he probably never made over 
$1,000 per year from his profession, as 
an ideal man, whose career he well 
might emulate. 

During his last year in the High 
School Misses Abby B. Parker, who 
subsequently married the late Francis 
H. Fiske, and Sarah E. Blair, now the 
widow of Moses Dole of Campton, 
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have been the best all around scholar 
of the class, as proven by the fact 
that he covered in three years the 
work done by the others in four, while, 
at the same time, taking lessons out- 
side of school hours in music, and also 
in draughting. Music and drawing 
were lines in which he excelled, par- 
ticularly the former, and the fact that 
he for some time seriously thought 
of becoming a professional musician 
is commented upon by most people 
in Concord who remember him as a 
young man. He is said by ex-Mayor 
Robinson, who was in school with 
him throughout, to have regarded the 


The Mellen House, Thompson St., Concord. Now Owned by H. C. Osgood 


and still living in that town, were the 
assistant teachers. Miss Blair, who 
was then boarding with Mrs. James 
H. Rowell at the corner of Green and 
School streets, nearly opposite the 
High School building, had a high 
regard for young Mellen, and always 
felt sure of him both in scholarship 
and deportment. Mrs. Rowell, who 
still occupies the old home, recalls a 
circumstance which illustrates the 
good standing of the young man in 
school and the pride which he took 
in the same. At one time, near the 
close of the term, as Miss Blair was 
at work on her report cards, showing 
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standing in deportment and scholar- 
ship, she remarked to Mrs. Rowell, 

“Here is one that I am going to 
mark perfect now, throughout,” 
showing her the same. 
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“That is Charlie Mellen’s,”’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Rowell. “How do 
you know but he will fail somewhere, 
or do something out of the way before 
school closes?”’ 

“Oh, I am sure he won’t,”’ said Miss 
Blair. 

It so happened, however, that as 
the scholars were filing out of the 
room not long after, young Mellen, 
whose attention was otherwise at- 
tracted just then, did not start the 


moment he should, and one Charles - 


Clough got into his place, seeing which 
Mellen started upon the impulse of 
the moment and crowded around 
ahead of Clough—a procedure against 
the rules, which necessitated marking 
him down, much to Miss Blair’s 
regret. Mrs. Rowell remembers that 
he called to talk with Miss Blair about 
the matter soon after, telling her how 
hard he had tried to insure a perfect 


standing and how much he regretted 
this failure. 

The universal testimony of those 
who attended school with him is that 
he was, while not specially brilliant, 
a good scholar in all branches, seldom, 
if ever, failing in anything. If he 
particularly excelled in anything it 
was in mathematics, but he was good 
in Latin, in English, and all other 
studies. He also entered heartily into 
the sports of the day such as they 
were, though decidedly different from 
those now obtaining. He was a boy 
among boys, fun-loving and full of 
life; ready to play innocent tricks 
upon his mates, and getting, and 
bearing in good part, full measure 
of retaliation in kind. 

While friendly and on good terms 
with the members of his class, one 
of them was his close chum. The 
one specially favored in this line, 
according to all accounts, was Henry 














Charles S. Mellen as a High School Graduate 


W. Stevens, a year or two younger 
than he, now a prominent Concord 
lawyer, son of the late Hon. Lyman 
D. Stevens, whose home was then 
near by his, and with whom he spent 
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much time in all sorts of games and 
amusements. The two lads were 
together a great deal in war time 
days; saw the various regiments in 
camp and witnessed their departure 
for the front. The war spirit entered 
into their sport, and the building and 
manning of mimic forts was one of 
their chief diversions. Mr. Stevens 
now recalls the fact that young 
Mellen was greatly interested in the 
war news, and used to read with 
avidity everything he could find in 
the papers pertaining thereto. 
September 22, 1869, the fall after 
his graduation from the High School, 
being then eighteen years of age, Mr. 
Mellen commenced what ultimately 
became a most remarkable career as 
a railroad man, as a clerk in the 
Northern Railroad office in Concord 
under Frank D. Abbot, who had just 
succeeded Daniel C. Allen as chief 
clerk and cashier, receiving at the 
start the munificent salary of $25 
per month; it still being his purpose 
to continue the study of music, and 


to devote his surplus earnings to the 


furtherance of such object. He con- 
tinued in the office until May, 1872, 
winning the confidence and good will 
of both his employer and fellow 
employes. 

Mr. Abbot, who is now superin- 
tendent of repairs for the American 
Express Company in Boston, speaks 
of Mr. Mellen as one of the best 
clerks he ever knew, neat in dress 
and pleasant in manner, remarkably 
quick witted and rapidly mastering 
all the details of his work. Mr. 
Charles F. Nichols, who was a clerk 
in the railroad office when Mellen 
entered, was friendly with him and the 
two worked together a good deal while 
engaged in invoicing vouchers, Nichols 
taking pains to instruct his associate 
in his work at first; but it was not 
long, he says, before the young 
man got ahead of his instructor. 
Everybody about the office liked the 
young man very much, except Super- 
intendent Todd, in getting into whose 
good graces he seemed to make no 
headway, and there is still a lingering 


suspicion in some quarters that he 
did not try very hard. Mr. Todd 
used to complain to Mr. Abbot about 
Mellen’s whistling so much. “He 
can’t help that,’’ Abbot would reply, 
“he’s full of music.” “He'll never 
make a railroad man,” was Todd’s 
response; but Abbot stoutly defended 
him and insisted he was the best clerk 
he had—accurate, systematic and 
reliable. He declared, in fact, that 
he was the only real clerk he had ever 
seen. Governor Stearns, the presi- 
dent, did not agree with Mr. Todd. 
He took a strong liking to young 
Mellen and placed great confidence 
in him, which he manifested in many 
ways, then and later. 

In May, 1872, Mr. Mellen went 
with Albert M. Shaw, chief engineer 
of the Vermont Central Railroad, as 
his clerk, with headquarters at St. 
Albans, remaining until the following 
spring when he returned to Concord, 
and took the position which Mr. 
Abbot had held, the latter then going 
to the Abbot-Downing Company. 

It was manifestly during this period 
of Mr. Mellen’s service in St. Albans, 
if ever, that the basis was established 
for the paragraph in Isaac F. Mar- 
cosson’s leading article in the January 
issue of Munsey’s Magazine, on “The 
Railroad Alinement,” wherein in 
speaking of E. J. Chamberlin, the 
new president of the Grand Trunk 
Railway (also a New Hampshire boy, 
born and reared in the town of Lan- 
caster), he says: 

“That shabby little workroom at 
St. Albans proved to be a training 
school for at least two great railroad 
men; for at the very next desk to 
Chamberlin’s sat a plump, keen-eyed 
youth who stuck to his work and 
never minded the clock. This young 
clerk’s name was Charles S. Mellen, 
now president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and ‘transporta- 
tion czar’ of all New England. By a 
queer prank of fate Chamberlin and 
Mellen were afterward the chief 
figures in the fight over the entry of 
the Grand Trunk into Boston.” 

After his return to Concord, in the 
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spring of 1872, Mr. Mellen remained 
with the Northern Railroad for eight 
years, serving as Superintendent’s 
clerk, chief clerk, and assistant treas- 
urer, giving close attention to duty, 
and developing marked ability as an 
accountant. In 1880 he went as as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
Boston & Lowell Railroad at Boston; 
from September, 1881, to March, 
1883, he was auditor of the Boston, 
Lowell & Concord; was superinten- 
dent of the Boston & Lowell in 1883- 


84 and general superintendent from — 


1884 to 1888. 


Charles S. Mellen at 40 Years 


In the latter year he was called to 
the service of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, as assistant purchasing agent, 
soon becoming assistant manager, and 
subsequently, from 1889 to 1892, 
general traffic manager. In 1892 he 
returned east, as general manager of 
the New York & New England Rail- 
road at Boston, but, in October of 
that year he was made a vice-presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, and was actively connected 
with the management of that road 
until September 1, 1897, when he re- 
signed to accept the presidency of the 


Northern Pacific, devoting the next 
six years most effectively to the 
rehabilitation, development and up- 
lifting of that great system. 

When he went to the latter cor- 
poration it was freely predicted that 
he would be back with the New Haven 
ere many years had passed. Six years 
later the prediction came true, and in 
1903 he returned to the New Haven 
as its president, to the multifarious 
and burdensome duties of which of- 
fice, increased in 1910 by those of the 
Boston & Maine presidency, he has 
given all of the tremendous strength 
and energy of his nature up to the 
present time, when the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of his position have 
become greater and more trying than 
ever before, and the wonder is that 
he carries the weight and bears the 
strain without any sign of weakening 
or discouragement, harassed and be- 
set as he has been by all manner of 
opposition and obstacle. 

As showing the thought and feeling 
uppermost in his mind upon coming 
into the presidency of the Boston & 
Maine, and assuming supreme control 
of the old roads with which his first 
service had been rendered, it is related 
that in a conversation with one of the 
heads of departments, just after the 
directors’ meeting at which he had 
been elected, the latter remarked to 
Mr. Mellen: “ I suppose this must be 
a very gratifying moment to you.” 

“Yes,” replied he, but with no tone 
of elation, or sign of exultation, ‘Yes, 
but it means work—work!” 

And with a thoughtful, far-away 
look he added: “I wish my old father 
were alive.” 

Mr. Mellen was united in marriage, 
September 23, 1875, with Marion 
Beardsley Foster of St. Albans, Vt.,who 
died March 27, 1892, leaving two chil- 
dren, a son, Graham Kingsbury, born 
May 10, 1880, a graduate of St. Paul’s 
School and Yale University, and now 
eastern agent of the Keystone Coal 
and Coke Company at New York; 
and a daughter, Marion Foster, an- 
other son having died. On November 
15, 1893, he married Katharine Lloyd 
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Livingston of Brooklyn by whom he 
has five children living—Kathryn, 
Amory, Raymond, Candace and Pris- 
cilla, two others having died young. 

The family home is in New Haven, 
389 Whitney Avenue, while as a sum- 
mer residence Mr. Mellen has a fine 
estate in Stockbridge, Mass., where 
the family spends much time, remain- 
ing usually until after the Thanks- 
giving season. : 

Mr. Mellen became a member of 
Eureka Lodge, No. 70, A. F. & A. M., 
of Concord, February 5, 1880, and 
subsequently joined Trinity Chapter, 
R. A. M., still retaining his member- 
ship in both organizations. 

In setting forth the character and 
characteristics of any man the impres- 
sions of those who knew him well in 
early life and have been more or less 
familiar with his career from the start 
are to be given due consideration. 
Reference has already been made to 
what is said of Mr. Mellen in his boy- 
hood and youth by some of those who 
were his associates. Others who have 
known him well speak no less freely 
in pleasant remembrance “of their 
association with him, and of the 
qualities of his nature which endeared 
him to those with whom he came most 
in contact, and commanded general 
esteem. 

Mr. John F. Webster, who has been 
cashier of the Concord Railroad sigce 
1865—a longer service, by the way, in 
all probability, than that of any other 
man connected with any of the cor- 
porations centering in Concord, and 
whose office has been continuously 
at the railway station here; recalls 
clearly the time when Mr. Mellen 
commenced service as a clerk in the 
Northern office, and the impression 
he made as an earnest and diligent 
young man; his popularity with his 
associates, and his readiness to per- 
form his part in any line of duty or 
obligation. He especially remembers 
his interest and activity in connection 
with the annual ‘“‘reunions,” held by 
the Concord and Northern Railroad 
employes, which were then a promi- 
nent feature in the social life of the 


community, or that particular portion 
thereof. 

Mr. Frank E. Brown, previously 
mentioned as an early and later 
schoolmate of Mr. Mellen, and who 
subsequently came in contact with 
him in railway service, having been 
himself engaged therein all his active 
life, was more or less intimate with 
him from childhood until the time 
when he left Concord, their mutual 
love for music, undoubtedly, giving 
strength to their attachment. They 
studied and practiced together many 
hours, Mr. Brown being a frequent 
visitor at the Mellen home for this 
purpose and naturally becoming fa- 
miliar with the family life therein. 
““Charlie,’”’ as he was known then and 
always at home and in the community, 
was ever a good boy, and the apple of 
his mother’s eye, so to speak. He 
was well cared for and his friends were 
always cordially welcomed. In re- 
turn he was alway kindly considerate 
of his parents and their welfare. 

In this connection it may be stated 
that Mr. Charles Nichols recalls his 
devotion to his mother during a time 
when several members of the family 
were ill with diphtheria, and finally 
she, herself, was stricken with the 
disease. Nurses were not at hand in 
those days as now, but the sick had 
to be looked after and young Mellen 
saw to it that his mother and the 
others did not want for care, just as 
he saw to it all through their later 
years that “father” and “mother” 
lacked nothing essential to their wel- 
fare. If he was his mother’s pride and 
joy in childhood, he was his father’s 
chum and confidant, when they were 
together in later years, as was per- 
haps natural from the fact that he 
was the only boy in the family to 
grow up. 

Perhaps no better index of the 
young man’s character, as formed at 
that time, can be found than is afforded 
by a page in a mental autograph 
album, so called, still possessed by 
Mr. Nichols, in which, in connection 
with his photograph and autograph, 
the latter written in the same strong, 
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handsome hand, familiar to all who 
have seen his signature in later years, 
Mr. Mellen gave his favorites, in 
various lines, following the printed 
questions, this being under date of 
March 6, 1873—almost forty years 
ago. There his favorite flower is 
given as the “Violet”; tree, the 
“Elm”; season, “‘ Autumn’; names— 
male and female—, ‘Father and 
Mother”; poet ‘‘ Whittier”; prose 
author, “‘Miss Douglas”; character in 
Romance, ‘‘Claudia’’; Character in 
History, “‘ Napoleon I”’; trait of char- 
acter most admired in man, “Hon- 
esty’’; in woman, “‘Constancy’”’; trait 
most detested in each, “ Gossipping.”’ 

“Charlie never did a mean thing,”’ 
says Mr. Nichols. He was every- 
body’s friend and a general favorite, 
and his sympathies were for the 
“under dog” in every situation. He 
was thoroughly democratic as well as 
kind-hearted — characteristics which 
he has retained through - life. He 


would leave an associate or compan- 
ion to help a poor old lady needing 


assistance in boarding a train with 
her bundles, and, in the midst of 
pressing cares of vast magnitude, has 
been known to turn aside and see to 
it that a disabled trainman in needy 
circumstances should be provided 
with a situation insuring means of 
subsistence for himself and family. 
In further testimony of his demo- 
cratic habits as well as his remem- 
brance of, and regard for, old friends, 
John W. Ford, recalls the circum- 
stances of his first, last’ and only 
meeting with Mr. Mellen since the 
latter left Concord, a third of a cen- 
tury ago. It was a few years after 
his depature, while he was general 
superintendent of the Boston, Lowell 
and Concord Railroad, that Mr. F., 
while in the old Lowell depot at 
Boston, saw Mr. Mellen, with a party 
of associate officials as they were 
about to take an elevator for some 
office above. He had no idea that 
Mr. Mellen recognized him, and had 
no disposition to intrude upon his 
notice. He did see him, however, 
knew him at once, and, breaking 


away from his dignified associates, 
manifestly not a little to their surprise, 
made a rush toward him, greeting 
him with the old-time “ Hello, John,” 
grasped his hand with friendly fervor, 
expressed his delight at meeting him 
and plied him with questions about 
the old home city and its people. 

Not only is Mr. Mellen imbued 
by the genuine democratic spirit, 
exhibiting nothing of the manner of 
the ‘“‘czar” or the autocrat, as those 
who know him well readily attest, 
notwithstanding current opinion to 
the contrary, but his inborn sense of 
justice precludes his sanction of any- 
thing in the line of favoritism. The 
high and the low in his employ are 
subjected to the same rule, and not 
even a close friend or a relative could 
ever safely presume on his favor for 
any special indulgence or neglect of 
duty. ‘ 

A recent article in the New York 
Sunday Sun, entitled ‘ President Mel- 
len as His Friends Know Him,” 
along with some things entirely inac- 
curate or imaginary, contains much 
which is just and correct. As to the 
record of his management since as- 
suming the presidency of the New 
York and New Haven road, it says, 
with substantial accuracy: 


When the directors of the New Haven road 
picked Mr. Mellen for its head it was declared 
that they had secured the ablest man in the 
business and that he would succeed in build- 
ing up the property as it was said he had 
built up his Western railroad. On the day 
of his arrival in New Haven to assume his 
duties as president Mr. Mellen announced 
that he did not plan to revolutionize the rail- 
road business in New England, but that with 
the backing of the stockholders he did hope 
to develop the New Haven road so that it 
should be second to none in efficiency. 

During the nine years that he has been its 
president the New Haven road has acquired 
the Boston and Maine, thus controlling prac- 
tically the entire railroad situation in New 
England; has acquired the Connecticut 
Western and developed the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge route via the Ontario and Western, 
so that the New Haven road has access by its 
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own lines to the Pennsylvania coal regions; 
has acquired most of the steamship lines 
running out of New York to New England 
points; has bought or built hundreds of miles 
of trolley roads in Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts; has electrified the main 
line between New York and Stamford and 
has almost extended this electrification to 
New Haven, has expended a million dollars 
in cut improvements in New Haven alone 
and has built new stations in Bridgeport, 
Worcester and other smaller cities and towns 
on its route. And up to less than two years 
ago, when the Federal express ran off the 
track at Bridgeport, it was Mr. Mellen’s 
pride that not a passenger had been killed 
on the New Haven system during his term 
as president. 

That Mr. Mellen regarded this as some- 
thing to boast of was apparent when a news- 
paper publisher took him to task because 
he had been delayed in reaching his home town 
after a Yale football championship game in 
New Haven. President Mellen replied that 
he thought it was more to the credit of the 
road that 30,000 people had been handled 
without accident to a single person than it 
would have been to have had one Connecticut 
editor get home to dinner on time. At that 
time it was boasted that the passenger trains 
on the New Haven road more than ten min- 
utes behind schedule time were less than 5 
per cent. of the whole number of trains run— 
a record said to be unsurpassed in the world. 


Speaking of his manner and habits 
in the same article, in the Sun, the 
writer, after alluding to his habit of 
conference with men in the lower 
ranks of service as well as the higher, 
and of being as well at home on a 
brakeman’s seat at the end of a day 
coach as in a Pullman car, goes on to 
say: 


For diversion Mr. Mellen is most apt to 
choose the seclusion afforded by his country 
home at Stockbridge, for he is essentially 
domestic in his taste. With his family he 
drops all business cares and enters into the 
diversions of the young people with all the 
enthusiasm that might be expected of a man 
who had dropped a quarter of a century from 
his age. His country home is famed for its 
hospitality, although the entertaining by his 


wife and himself is never suggestive of display. 
On occasion, when in New Haven for the 
winter, Mr. and Mrs. Mellen entertain elab- 
orately. Mr. Mellen apparently does not 
enjoy social affairs much, and is seldom seen 
at social gatherings unless accompanying his 
daughter or some other member of the family. 
The theatre apparently offers no more attrac- 
tions to him than a pink tea or a college 
reception. 

On the rare occasions when he is at recep- 
tions and the like he is generally the centre of 
a group of men who like to corner him and 
get him to talk. For he is a good talker. 
Stockholders’ meetings of the New Haven 
road were never so well attended as they 
have been since he took charge. He invari- 
ably has an interesting heart to heart talk 
with the stockholders. As an after dinner 
speaker he has been in’ great demand the last 
half dozen years. If he doesn’t talk shop he 
is sure to discuss some question of interest to 
his hearers. 


No man in the railroad world to- 
day is so much talked about and so 
vigorously condemned—unjustly con- 
demned, as his friends maintain—as 
is Mr. Mellen; yet even his critics 
give him high praise for ability and 
achievement. In an address before 
the Boston Wool Trade Association, 
January 11, Sherman L. Whipple, 
the brilliant Boston lawyer, himself 
a son of New Hampshire, in speaking 
of Mr. Mellen and his work, said: 


There seems to be a general agreement that 
Mr. Mellen is an efficient railroad executive. 
He came to the New Haven board a few years 
ago with an excellent record of performance. 
No one can read the record of his achieve- 
ments in building up and systematizing the 
New Haven road without a sense of admira- 
tion for his ability and efficiency as a railroad 
genius. 

Under his administration millions upon 
millions of capital have been expended in the 
construction of a railroad system intended to 
be adequate for the transportation needs of 
New England. He has shown genius, fore- 
sight and a comprehensive grasp in his schemes 
of upbuilding. 

The plans which he has outlined for the 
future, involving the physical connection of © 
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the New Haven and Boston & Maine roads 
into one great system, and for the expenditure 
of more millions in building up the efficiency 
of both roads, show not only great sagacity. 
and wisdom, but a great benefit to the trans- 
portation service of New England. 

Furthermore, no one, I believe, can read 
Mr. Mellen’s recent statements without 
being convinced that he conscientiously and 
honestly believes, not only that he has been 
guilty of no misconduct in what he has done, 
but that he has fully and faithfully discharged 
his duty as he has understood it. He evi- 
dently feels sincerely that the critcisms to 
which he has been subjected are unwarranted 
and unjust. 


into his confidence, as it were, but to 
work solely for the interests of his 
stockholders, regarding the same as 
the final test, conceding him, however, 
to be entirely sincere in his view. 

This opinion by Mr. Whipple will 
hardly be coincided with by fair- 
minded men in New Hampshire when 
they consider the letter and spirit of 
Mr. Mellen’s address before the 
Wonolancet Club of Concord, deliv- 
ered October 21, 1910, a few days 
after he assumed the presidency of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad; and 
when they consider, farther, that as 
far as he is concerned, and has been 
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The expenditures which have been made 
and those which are contemplated demon- 
strate a sincere desire on the part of the New 
Haven road and its management to serve the 
city of Boston and New England to the best 
of their ability and do all that lies within their 
power to promote the well-being and prosper- 
ity of the industries and commerce of New 
England. 


Mr Whipple then went on to speak 
of the unpopularity and condemna- 
tion to which Mr. Mellen is subjected 
in so large measure at this time, and 
to attribute the same to a disposition 
on his part not to regard the rights 
of the public, or to take the latter 


able to act, every pledge and promise 
embodied, or involved therein, has 
been faithfully kept and fulfilled. 
For the information of readers of 
the Granite MonruHLy interested 
in the fair adjustment of the relations 
between the railroad and the people, 
without which there can be neither 
peace nor prosperity for either, the 
address referred to is reproduced 
below: 


Mr. MELLEN’s WONOLANCET CLUB ADDRESS 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

In addressing you this evening I want to 
remark that I am not unfamiliar with the 
saying that “‘a prophet is not without honor 
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save in his own country,” and at the same 
time assure you that achievements elsewhere 
will never satisfy that craving which consumes 
every man, not born to power and wealth, 
to achieve the honor and respect, and to 
enjoy the confidence of that community 
which knows so well of his days of small 
beginnings as do the neighbors and friends 
of his boyhood. 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
That never to himself has said, 
This is my own, my native land!’’ 


This is my own country; you are of my own 
people, and you should trust me and grant 
that time, so necessary, in which to work out 
the problems that have vexed you, and of 
which a successful solution is as necessary 
to your interests as to those I have been se- 
lected to protect and represent. 

It is not often given to a man who has left 
his home to seek that fortune which we all 
look for, and which so few achieve, to be 
called back, after long years of toil in other 
vineyards, to help solve the problem that 
have vexed the patience of his comrades, his 
neighbors of early life; but when such oppor- 
tunity does come to pass it will surely call 
for all there is in him to merit and secure in 
his old home, certainly, a modicum of that 
which has been given so freely and apparently 
with good will elsewhere. 

For me the “Suwanee River” will always 
flow through Concord. Here is where my 
old folks stay. Here is where all the inspira- 
tion came from, that has held me true to 
the line of my duty, when temptation was 
strong, when courage was waning, when 
failure seemed impending; and it is here, 
with the lapse of a little time, I shall hope to 
rest with my neighbors, my friends of long 
ago, to learn whether it has been well or ill; 
whether I have done the things I ought not 
to have done, and left undone the things I 
ought to have done; whether I shall hear the, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
that in the ultimate is the only reward worth 
while. 

It is always well to have ideals but it is 
hard to try and force those who think differ- 
ently to your own way of attaining them. 
Ideals are desirable, as the goals which we 
should all strive to reach, though but few 
may attain them. If the striving makes us 
a little better—if by such striving we make 


progress toward better conditions—our work 
has not been in vain though we fall far short 
of our mark. 

My coming to this property, it is true, is a 
coming back home; but it is, also, falling heir 
to an inmense amount of work that is going 
to tax my strength, and not unlikely your 
patience, most seriously. 

With every disposition, with ample means, 
it is going to take time in which to find cars 
and locomotives, to build shops and bridges, 
and to bring about conditions, which it will 
be my pride as well as yours to accomplish; 
that shall make this great property a most 
efficient agency of your prosperity, and that 
you may praise it, and feel that those in 
charge of its affairs are looking sharply after 
all that may be done to make your state one 
of the great pleasure grounds of the whole 
country, as it should be, and see that your 
cities do not suffer discrimination in markets 
for the product of their manufacturies, but 
are able to place that produce, on equal terms 
with their competitors, in all the markets of 
this country, and if possible, in all the mar- 
kets of the world. 

Help me to realize your ideals. Let us 
work together that they may materialize; 
but do not take it too much to heart if we 
fall a little short of our desires. Ideals real- 
ized leave nothing to strive for, and some of 
us, it seems to me, have had no proper train- 
ing to sit still, or to produce other than discord 
in attempting playing on harps. 

I am advised that the people of New 
Hampshire complain that the company has 
been-too active in the political affairs of this 
state, and I wish to assure you it will, hereafter 
do nothing which is not in accord with the 
soundest principles which should govern 
public service corporations in their public 
relations. To be specific: 

We shall not interfere, in any way, with 
the election of members of the legislature or 
of other public officers. 

We shall not give or offer to any public 
officer, directly or indirectly, anyconsideration 
which shall tend to influence him in the per- 
formance of his public duties. 

We shall do away with the lobby, in the 
sense in which that term is commonly used. 
We must, however, employ the ablest talent 
we can secure to present to the legislature 
our views upon pending legislation affecting 
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our company. At the end of the next leg- 
islative session there wll be no complaint 
about the pernicious activity of any lobby 
employed in our interest. 

Our business before your legislature will 
be in charge of Mr. E. J. Rich who under- 
stands the changed policy of the company, 
and is in hearty accord with the same. I 
do not believe either you or I will have any 
occasion to criticise any act of his, or that is 
with his approval. 

To my great regret, at the beginning of 
my administration, I find two great lawsuits 
in progress between our company and your 
state officials, to which I shall refer briefly: 

The first I will speak of is the rate case. 

My own views are set forth in a letter to 
your governor—the first letter I wrote after 
becoming president of this company,—and 
in this connection let me say: 

I would much have preferred to restore the 
old rates immediately, but this was beyond 
my power, the interests of other roads being 
so seriously affected, and, besides, such action 
must have resulted in raising many rates 
above the present standard, which would 
have been misunderstood, and likely as not 
immediately enjoined by the interstate com- 
merce commission. Further, such action 
would have been seriously misinterpreted 
and furnished material for farther misrepre- 
sentation. 

From such examination of the existing 
rates as I have had time to make, I am of the 
opinion that the objection to them is more 
that they are considered by so many to be 
illegal, rather than that they are unreasonable, 
and it is a condition, or state of mind, with 
which we must deal. Is it not better that 
the whole matter should be carefully consid- 
ered and settled by the incoming legislature 
rather than by any severely technical con- 
struction of the law? 

We both want a better railroad than we 
now have, and to get it there must be a large 
amount of money raised before it can be 
expended and the desired result reached. 

Are you willing to help me get this money 
and improve this property, making it an 
efficient, up-to-date railroad, or do you prefer 
to have this litigation draz its weary length 
to a decision which will surely satisfy nobody, 
and which, if it results in the old rates being 
again made effective, will seriously, I am 
afraid, discriminate against industries in 


your state as compared with similar ones 
located elsewhere. 

It is a time when it is much better to fore- 
gather, and see what is best to be done for 
all, rather than that either should win its 
contentions at law; and the advent of new 
men to the administration of the property 
affords an opportunity to arrive at a solution 
that should hurt no one, rather than have a 
decision handed down that may give us all 
what we do not want. 

A corporation is for the time being only the 
personality of the men in charge of its affairs. 
Men come and go, but the corporation stays. 
New men have come before you as the Boston 
& Maine Railroad. Why not test them and 
see if they are what they should be; sit down 
with them and thresh out your controversies— _ 
discuss your troubles? Those who fore- 
gather much always find relief. 

I believe our interests are common— 
that you will find more and more difficult 
the road to prosperity if you seek' to travel 
it alone. That we should work together does 
not seem to me to admit of argument, and 
I extend to you the right hand of fellowship. 

I solicit your partnership, and assure you 
I can carry a heavy burden when put to the 
test, and believe I can truly say, after many 
years of trial in many places in this country, 
that those who have trusted me have never 
gone empty handed, or turned away to cast 
stones. 

The second great lawsuit to which I have 
referred is the tax suit. 

The railroad property should pay its full 
tax under the law, but its taxes should be 
assessed, as are other taxes in the state, on 
the same basis of valuation. Taxes should 
be fair and equitable and legal. They should 
not be punitive, and to make them so is to 
drive away from the railroads of thé state 
the capital so necessary for their improve- 
ment for their and your development. 

The state of New Hampshire has not ar- 
rived at that stage of development that it 
can furnish the capital for all it needs itself, 
and it must at least offer the inducement of 
fair treatment, in the matter of taxation, 
to outside capital, if it is to prosper. It is 
upon the investment of outside capital in 
your midst that your prosperity so much 
depends. 


Desiring to avoid controversy, and com- 
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mence with the people of New Hampshire 
with a clean slate, I am ready to sit down 
with your responsible officials and settle this 
suit, paying everything which the Boston & 
Maine should pay, basing the valuation of 
its property as other property within the state 
is valued for purposes of taxation. 

It is my opinion that the present taxes 
would never have been assessed had not 
prejudice and a desire to punish had greater 
influence than a desire to be just. 


A poor and broken-down railroad is not 
an efficient agent of prosperity in any com- 
munity, and if anything is needed in New 
England today, it is a more efficient trans- 
portation system than it is now possessed of. 
I hope I may help, somewhat, toward that 
most desirable result, but it must be done 
with your coéperation, for neither of us can 
accomplish much more than increase the irri- 
tation if we attempt to reach that result 
alone and by different ways. 





GOLD 


By Stewart Everett Rowe 


“May flowers bloom for you beneath the snow,” dear, 
That’s what you wrote to me without the “dear”: 

But still, I dare to dream (because I know, dear), 
You meant the sentence as I’ve penned it here. 


For Mary Moulton, off there in the distance, 
No matter how the Ships of Life may list, 

In more than one Divine and Heavenly instance, 
I hear you whisper softly through the mist; 


Yes, hear you whisper to this strange old heart, dear, 
And though you don’t say much, you speak to me 
In tones that let me know we'll never part, dear, 
In spite of all the many things to be! 


And in return I say: “TI’ll never doubt you— 
You or the friendship that for me you hold; 

For this lone life would weaker be without you, 
So, Mary Moulton, you to me, are Gold!” 


May flowers bloom for you beneath the snow, dear, 
And may the world be dear and kind to you; 

I trust and hope that some day you will know, dear, 
I liked you better than perhaps you knew! 





VANISHED STARS 
By Theodora Chase 


Look up in the sky, O wonder! 

Why are the stars so few? 

They have melted from out the azure 
As sunlight dries the dew. 
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We counted them once by the million, 
Bright like the eyes that sought, 

O Time give us back our treasure, 
Undo what thou hast wrought! 


Ah, still as the years glide onward, 
And fast each season flies, 

Some stars we shall all be missing 
Forever from our skies. 


But those that remain are dearer 
Than the countless throngs of old, 

They shine to our dimming vision 
Not silver now, but gold. 


And the moon seems larger, nearer, 
To age than to youthful sight, 
For it floods the sky with splendor, 

As fades the stars’ fair light. 


And thus to our failing vision 
The Great Light draweth near, 
As we lose the stars beloved, 
His light shines full and clear. 





O, LITTLE MAID OF LONG 


By Jean McGregor 


O, little maid with eyes of blue, 
Across the years I look at you. 

Your golden curls are hanging low; 
Atop your head a satin bow. 

Your cheek is just the faintest pink, 
Your steadfast eyes refuse to shrink. 

Your lips have never framed a lie, 
In scorn they e’en refuse to try. 

And you'll be always, always true— 
Old-fashioned maid, with eyes of blue. 


* * * * * 


Ah, Little Maid of Long Ago, 
Within your heart as pure as snow 
There burns the crimson cross of woe. 
Your golden curls are silvered now, 
Your head submissive seems to bow. 
Those tired eyes look so far away, 
With longing for the Reckoning Day. 
For only God can tell you why 
He sends the cross, the tears, the sigh. 
But in your eyes I read the truth. 
What others sow you reap, forsooth! 
You’ve done your best and God doth know, 
O, Little Maid of Long Ago. 





A MACEDONIAN CHRISTIAN GREEK 


By F. B. Sanborn 


The readers of St. Paul’s Epistles 
will readily see how fast and how 
firmly Christianity established itself 
in ancient Macedonia, under the 
brave and fervent missionary labors 
of the convert from Tarsus in Cilicia. 
Cilicia and Macedonia were both but 
small portions of the huge empire 
of Alexander of Macedon, 


eclipsed in course of ten or twelve 
centuries; and a more warlike and 
simpler religion, that of Islam, came 
there to take its place; or rather, to 
succeed in the misgovernment of 


“Who fought secure of fortune as of, arts 


fame,” 


and overran vast countries almost 
with the celerity of a trading caravan, 
crossing the wide spaces that meas- 
ured the much smaller extent of the 
Persian Empire he subdued: Yet, 
making allowance for centuries in- 
stead of decades (which new religions 
require for taking root, where armies 
merely march and retreat), the spread 
of Christianity, preceded by Paul, 
seems almost as great a miracle as 
the campaigns of Alexander. Where 
the converted Jew was preaching in 
synagogues and writing to the faithful 
few at Philippi, at Thessalonica and 
among the other little churches of 
Macedonia, in the first Christian 
century, there had sprung up in the 
third and fourth centuries, numberless 
churches, many bishoprics, and a 
whole people of the new faith, instead 
of the scattered minority, persecuted 
and suffering, whom Paul encouraged 
and to whom he made his fatherly 
complaints. You may still see, as 
I did, twenty years ago, churches at 
Salonica, now mosques, where the 
legend is that Paul preached, though 
it is evident they are of later construc- 
tion, and imply the power of numbers, 
and not the feebleness of the first 
converts; who probably met in their 
own houses, when the Jewish syna- 
gogues were not offered for Paul’s 
fervid discourses. 

But Christianity in Macedon, like 
the philosophy of Aristotle at his 
native Stagira, culminated and was 


Shepherd of Olympus 


the land of Philip and Alexander. 
Then began centuries of scornful tol- 
erance and malevolent or indifferent 
cruelty and oppression in Macedonia, 
which have now ended forever, as 
we trust. While the partitioning or 
the protection of the fair land, and 
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its motley and interbreeding races, 
is going forward, let me give some 
account of an interesting branch of a 
Greek Christian family, residing in a 
district of Macedonia not far from 
Mount Olympus, but early rescued 
by a kinsman from the pecuniary 
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part of the boundary between Mace- 
donia and Thessaly, there was born 
a Christian child whom we may call 
Eleutheria Zographos, about forty 
years ago. By chance or.Providence, 
her mother had an uncle, Mavros, 
who had found his way to the United 








Eleutheria at the Age of 18 


exactions and the personal risk and 
shame that too often accompanied 
the life of young Christian women in 
every country misgoverned by the 
Ottoman power. 

In a village in sight of Olympus, 
the romantic mountain which makes 


States, obtained an education, be- 
come a Protestant, studied divinity, 
married a Bostonian Baptist young 
woman, and had been sent back to 
Athens as a minister-at-large and 
missionary among the humble people 
of that once ruined, but now pros- 














pering city. Having established him- 
self there, and having no children of 
his marriage, he bethought himself of 
his kindred in ill-governed Macedonia, 
and adopted a grandchild of his 


sister, then a lively and promising’ 


girl, and brought her up a Protestant 
in Athens, where he had a small Bap- 
tist chapel and congregation. 

Good schools by that time existed 
in the Greek capital, and Eleutheria, 
true to her name (Liberty) was lib- 
erally taught, and learned rapidly. 
She was also of a pleasing form and 
favor, and, as she grew to be sixteen, 
and was seen at chapel and in social 
gatherings, she began to have fol- 
lowers; among them she soon dis- 
tinguished a young Briton, Trelawney 
by name, and in due time they were 
betrothed. He had come to Greece 
seeking his fortune, and was in the 
lower mercantile ranks, threading his 
way upward, having a professional 
man for his father in a famous 
English county. All was going well 
with the lovers, and the course of 
true love for once seemed to be run- 
ning smooth, when a sudden cloud 
came up in the North, where we look 
for storms in Attica. 

The family remaining in the Mace- 
donian village was of the Orthodox 
Greek Church,—the original form, 
I suppose, by which Christianity as 
an ecclesiasticism, had been set up 
in the Roman, as yet undivided, em- 
pire—the Church as by Constantine 
established, with an Emperor prac- 
tically at the head of it. Now the 
head is a group of Patriarchs; him 
whom the Greeks mostly obey is the 
Greek Patriarch at Constantinople, 
under whom are Archbishops, bishops, 
and priests innumerable, for various 
functions. Suddenly there came 
down from Macedonia, a stately arch- 
bishop, accompanying the mother of 
Eleutheria, demanding that her uncle, 
who had brought her up, should now 
give her up, and should himself be 
punished for perverting her to Prot- 
estantism. The aged and reverend 
Mavros had no difficulty in appealing 
to the American Consul, proving 
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himself an American citizen of many a 
years’ standing, and escaping blame. 
But young Trelawney did not mean 
to run any risks; he took care that 
his affianced bride should make a 
visit to the west of England, where 
his parents lived, and she had sailed 
from Laurium before I reached Athens 
on my second visit to Greece. With 
some pride, Trelawney, whom I had 
known in a former visit, gave me her 
photograph, taken by the photogra- 
pher to the king and queen, Baron 
Merlin, an excellent artist (painter) 
who had studied at Munich, where 
Boecklin and Lenbach were then the 
more famous painters, but had given 
up his art on marrying a Greek heiress. 

I was then made acquainted with 
the romance, so far as it had gone, but 
did not expect seeing the heroine of 
it, since I was to leave Greece in May, 
and was not to go to the west of Eng- 
land, but only to the north and to 
Scotland. Having done this, and 
sailed for Boston from Liverpool, 
what was my surprise to find in Sep- 
tember that Miss Eleutheria was in 
Boston, visiting her uncle’s American 
relatives, but was to return to England 
in October, and to be married there, 
before returning to Athens for the 
winter. I said to myself, I will then 
call on her, and give her a small wed- 
ding present, to show my regard for 
her courage, and for her husband’s 
amiable and serviceable character; 
for he had done many small mercan- 
tile services for me on both my Gre- 
cian visits. So one day I betook myself 
to the house of Mrs. T., a relative of 
the American Mrs. Mavros, hoping 
to find there the fair Eleutheria. I 
found her hostess, but she informed 
me that her guest had removed to 
the city, to take part in a Bible- 
reading school of her sect, which was 
intended to qualify young persons for 
missionary work. While I was still 
conversing with Mrs. T. as to the 
approaching wedding in England, 
who should come in for a call but the 
bride herself! So I was able to com- 
pare her with her portrait, to express 
my good wishes, and to hand her in 
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person the small gift. She sailed for 
England a few weeks after, was mar- 
ried, and returned to Athens as 
Mrs. Trelawney. But this was not 
the last of her brief visit to Boston. 


A month or two later, as I was at a ~ 


public dinner there, in connection 
with some benevolent undertaking, 
I happened to sit beside a Baptist 
clergyman of whom I inquired about 
this particular Bible-reading school 
‘where she had made a brief term, 
and which my neighbor at the table 
was in the habit of visiting. He 
described it to me, and added: 


The Trelawney Family (1904). 


‘“‘T was there last autumn, and we 
were having a conference on the mis- 
sionary work in this and other lands, 
when a young lady, recently from 
Greece, rose, and in excellent English 
and with much religious earnestness 
pleaded for American missionaries to 
visit Greece and teach the people there 
the truths of the Bible and of the 
Reformed religion, which she said 
was greatly needed among her coun- 
trymen, and the mixed races who 
dwell in Greece, the Islands and Mace- 
donia.”’ 

In writing to Trelawney, as I did 


for some years frequently, I congratu- 
lated him on having so eloquent an 
exhorter; and he was good enough to 
send me portraits of his children, 
both daughters, from time to time. 
Here is one of the whole family at 
afternoon tea, that sacred English 
ceremony, about 1903-4, when Helena 
was nine, and Iphigenia six—a charm- 
ing group, in the garden of one of 
those suburban cottages perhaps a 
mile from the Acropolis, which are 
found in the environs of the famous 
city, now a pleasing mixture of ancient 
and modern architecture, of Oriental 


Eleutheria with her Husband and Children 


scenes and of modern civilization and 
culture; where I have spent six de- 
lightful months, and made interesting 
friends. 

Time has run his ceaseless race; 
Greece has risen from the disasters 
of her last war with Turkey, when she 
fought against sad odds, and without 
the aid of England or France, which 
ought to have been freely given; has 
prospered in her finances, has trained 
her army and navy for successful 
action, and has now had unexpected 
success in what may be her last con- 
test with the “unspeakable Turk’’; 
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and again I have resumed corre- 
spondence with my friend Trelawney. 
He is now in an honorable position, 
not mercantile, has sent his daughters 
to England to finish their education, 
and, on the eve of their departure from 
Athens, as the war was beginning, 
has taken their pictures—among his 
other gifts he is a photographer—and 
has favored me with a copy. Here 
you see the Christian Greek race of 
Macedonia (about which we often 
hear unkind and unjust things said) 
as it shows itself when blended with 
the Anglo-Saxon race, as we of English 
descent like to call ourselves. Itisa 
handsome, sprightly, moral, religious, 
capable blend of races and of cul- 
tures; bred to the simple life, but 
complex enough in its talents, powers 
and accomplishments; with skill to 
govern and capacity to obey good 
government and make it continually 
better; but very unwilling to submit, 
as it has done in Macedonia for cen- 


turies, to the grossest and most de- 
praving misgovernment. This it has 
now thrown off, as it rejected as bad 
a form of it in Greece, eighty or 
ninety years ago, with the aid of 
Byron, Hastings, Howe, Trelawnly, 
Miller, Stanhope and other noble 
Philhellenes, among whom our coun- 
tryman, Dr. Howe, gave perhaps the 
most efficient aid, since he continued 
it as warrior, surgeon, colonist, alms- 
giver and historian, from 1824 to 
1868, more than forty years, with un- 
tiring ardor. 

This Macedonian Greek family, of 
which I happen to know a branch or 
two, is perchance exceptional in some 
of its qualities; but others have ad- 
mirable traits of other sorts. It is a 
race with faults, of course, but mostly 
“superficial and occasional faults, which 
time and opportunity have cured or 
will cure. And we may hope the best 
from it when it shows us strength and 
glowing beauty, as in these samples 
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THE HOUSE THAT LADD BUILT 


By George H. Sargent in Boston Transcript 


In that “‘Old Town by the Sea,” 
Portsmouth, most famous among 
many famous old houses is the one 
which stands on the north side of 
Market Street, between Hanover and 
Dover streets, now owned by the New 
Hampshire Society of Colonial Dames 
and recently opened to the public. 
Through seven generations it has 
passed and, unchanged by time, it 
has been preserved as one of the 
finest specimens of colonial archi- 
tecture to be found in New England. 
Today it is known as the Ladd house, 


having been given to the Society of © 


Colonial Dames by the descendants 


of the last occupant of the house, the © 


donors being Jonas Ladd of Milton, 
Mrs. Manning Emery of Cambridge 
and Mrs. John Langdon Ward of 
New York. The daughters of New 
Hampshire colonists may well feel 
proud of their possession and those 
interested in colonial architecture 
have now an. opportunity which was 
heretofore denied them. 

Reached by a flight of stone steps 
from the street, the Ladd house 
stands in afnple grounds, shaded by 
a horse chestnut tree sixteen feet in 
circumference and hiding a large 
garden which stretches away to the 
next street. The house was the first 
three-story house built in this part of 
New England, and in its architecture 
has served as a model for other houses 
which have become noted. It was 
erected in 1763 by Capt. John Moffat 
for his son Samuel, who married 
Sarah Catherine Mason, a daughter 
of the famous John Mason of New 
Hampshire. Samuel Moffat was a 
shipowner and importer, but in 1768 
he failed in business and fled to the 
West Indies to escape the stringent 
penalties of the law which his cred- 
itors might then inflict. So Capt. 
John Moffat bid in the house and 
after the death of Samuel Moffat in 
Demerara the old captain and his 
daughter-in-law lived here until the 


captain’s death in 1786. Then the 
place passed to Robert C. Moffat, 
son of Samuel. From him it passed 
to Dr. Nathan Appleton Haven and 
then to his daughter, Maria T. Ladd. 
Alexander H. Ladd was the last 
occupant of the place, and his de- 
scendants, named above, turned it 
over to the Society of Colonial Dames. 

Entering the house through a great 
doorway, one stands in a large square 
hall, the reproduction of that in the 
ancestral mansion of the original 
builder in England. At the right is 
a broad staircase with richly carved 
banisters and handrail of either cherry 
or mahogany. ‘The woodwork in 
general is painted white, and the 
paneling is superb. The wall paper 
dates back more than a hundred 
years and is of the pictorial pattern 
which adorned the houses of the 
wealthy at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The staircase makes a turn 
to the left, and the ends of the treads 
are adorned with rich carvings. Be- 
neath the second flight is a magnifi- 
cent oval panel enclosed in an oblong 
carved framework. At the staircase 
landing is a high window with a cir- 
cular top, with carved window sill 
and casings. Even in the smallest 
details one finds the most careful work 
applied to the carvings. The high 
balustrade is perfect in its propor- 
tions, and the effect of richness is 
enhanced by a Chippendale settle 
which stands on the staircase landing. 

The drawing room is directly back 
of the hall, and here is found the 
crowning glory of the old house, a 
mantel over the ample fireplace, ex- 
ecuted by the famous English wood- 
carver, Grinling Gibbons, who carved 
the chapel at Windsor Castle and 
many other famous places. This 
mantel is a reproduction of one in the 
old Moffat mansion in England, and 
is a superb specimen of the workman- 
ship of a craftsman whose carvings, 
for delicacy and elaboration of detail 
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have never been surpassed. Above 
the mantle stand some magnificent 
gilt candlesticks of the colonial period. 
The furniture is of varying periods, 
but the principal pieces are Chinese 
imitations of Chippendale. On the 
walls hang oil paintings of former 
occupants of the house. In the 
dining room, which is at the left of 
the hall, is another fireplace sur- 
rounded with pictorial tiles and sur- 
mounted by other rich carvings. The 
paneled shutters at the windows fold 
back, and the bars which kept them 
securely locked are still preserved. 
In one of the walls is a concealed 
closet, so cleverly hidden that unless 
it were pointed out to the visitor it 
would be unknown. Here is more old 
furniture, and the sideboard is built 
into an alcove. Above the fireplace 
hangs a portrait in oil of Nathan 
Appelton Haven, painted by Gilbert 
Stuart. 

Ascending the staircase, on the wall 
beside the two-story window with its 
fluted pillars on either side, are oil 
portraits of old Capt. John Moffat 
and his wife, painted by Smibert; of 
Samuel and his wife and other mem- 


bers of the family. From a square 
upper hallway doors lead to the 


chambers. In one of these is a 
carved cornice of cabinet work, and 
the fireplace, with its original picto- 
rial tiles, is surrounded by elaborately 
carved panels. Interesting pieces of 
furniture in this room are a fine rush 
chair and a mahogany work-box and 
sewing-table. The windows of this 
room look out upon the great garden, 
and at the right, back of the house, 
may be seen the old shipowner’s 
countingroom. On the walls are 
panels taken from the original picto- 
rial wall paper and a Chippendale 
mirror. In another of the chambers 
is still another handsomely carved 
fireplace mantel and a mirror set in 
rich carved paneling. The designs of 
the mantels are all different and in 
this room interlaced ribbons and 
flowers, surrounded with narrow lines 
of blue on white, make a most at- 
tractive picture. A mahogany tea 


table of the eighteenth century is a 
piece of furniture which should not be 
overlooked. In another chamber are 
window seats from which one may 
look out over the waters of Portsmouth 
harbor. The staircase leading to the 
third story isa gem. There are three 
spindles on each tread in the railing, 
and similar spindles are carried back 
on the floor at the side of the steps, a 
feature which evokes admiration from 
the architects who visit the place. In 
all of the chambers the windows are 
shuttered, and in one of them the 
panels of the shutters bear narrow 
lines of gold against the white, giving 
a highly decorative and chaste effect. 

It has been objected by some visit- 
ors that the furnishings of the house 
are not altogether in harmony with 
their surroundings. In the hall, for 
instance, is a haircloth sofa. In one 
of the chambers is a bedstead of the 
early Victorian period. If these 
things strike a false note as undoubt- 
edly they do, it must be remembered 
that the house has been occupied by 
generations of brides, who naturally 
wanted the fashionable furniture of 
the period. It is probable that with 
increased means the Society of Colo- 
nial Dames will gradually replace 
some of the more modern furniture 
with that of the period of the house 
itself. The furniture, however, is 
loaned by the generous donors of the 
house, and most of it is in harmony 
with the architecture of the rooms. 

The Ladd house adds another to 
the great attractions of old Ports- 
mouth. The city is on the direct 
automobile route to Maine and the 
White Mountains, and as a large 
number of the tourists find this a 
convenient lunching place and tarry 
at the Rockingham, they should take 
an hour more and visit not only the 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich memorial, 
but the Ladd house, both of which 
are only a few minutes’ walk from 
the hotel. The Ladd house is open 
on week days from 10 A. m. until 6 p.m. 
until the first of October, and no stu- 
dent of colonial architecture can 
afford to miss a visit to the mansion 











THE CHARIOT OF THE SUN 


(Dedicated to Phoebus Apollo) 


By Everett S. Stackpole 


Everybody who has ever visited the 
Rospigliosi Palace in Rome and, 
seated upon a bench or settee with 
mirror in hand, has gazed long at the 
painting on the high ceiling and its 
reflection in the mirror, will never 
forget it. It is the masterpiece of 
Guido Reni, commonly called Aurora. 
Apollo is driving his four-horse chariot 
over the morning clouds, while Lucifer 


with flaming torch flies before, and, 


Aurora, the golden hour, strews 
flowers upon the clouds. How joy- 
fully the seven hours dance along, 
half encircling the Sun’s chariot. 
The picture is full of life and joy. 
It has inspired some Latin poet to 
write lines, which usually are found 
under the steel engraving of this 
painting, or the Latin lines were the 
inspiration of the painter himself. 
I have not been able to find them in 
the works of the ancient poets ef 
Rome. Can anybody tell their origin? 
They are as follows: 


Quadri jugis invectus equis sol aureus exit 
Cui septem variis circumstant vestibus Horae. 
Lucifer antevolat. Rapidi fuge lampada solis 
Aurora umbrarum victrix ne victa recedas. 


The following translation fails to 
imitate the rumbling of the chariot 
wheels in the last line, which will be 
heard when one scans it after the 
manner that Homer’s “ Odyssey”’ and 
Virgil’s ‘‘ Aeneid”’ used to be scanned 
in school. Nor does the hasty flight 
of the third line appear. 


Driving a team of four horses and shining as 
gold the Sun rises, 

Whom the seven Horae surround, dressed 
gaily in robes of bright color, 

Lucifer flies before. Flee quickly the flames 
of Apollo, 

Victress of shadows, Aurora, unconquered 
and never receding. 


Thus poetic fancy once pictured the 
fabled sun-god in his daily round. 


He drove a steady, but joyous course, 
though he never succeeded in catching 
up with Aurora. Times have changed, 
and it is hard for fancy to keep pace 
with facts. The Hours have multi- 
plied and the Sun drives on faster 
every day. New figures of speech now 
offer themselves, such as ancient 
poets knew nothing of. A free trans- 
lation of poetic thought, rather than 
of words, would today require lines 
somewhat like the following: 


MODERN ADAPTATION 
Old Sol has sold his horses; he will need them 


nevermore; 

The two wheels of his chariot have been 
replaced by four; 

No longer fiery, prancing steeds enrich the 
golden scene; 

His glittering auto now is run by common 
gasolene. 


Three Hours, who oped the cloud-gates, were 
enough in Homer’s day; 

But seven were clad in garments glad, as 
Latin poets say. 

They tripped along in gleeful song, without 
a care in mind; 

Now twenty-four,—we wish for more,—are 
chasing on behind. 

Ambitious little Lucifer has given up the race; 

He steals a ride on either side, squat in a 
safer place; 

Instead of smoky torch he has reflectors 
bright and clean; 

We blame him not, he’s melting hot with 
dodging the machine. 


And rosy-red Aurora, early conqueress of 
shades, 

Now plies her arts in Gonquering hearts, like- 
many other maids; 

In garments neat she takes front seat, with 
eyes of sparkling fun, 

And blest by Jove doth daily rove, companion. 
for his Sun (son). 
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EMILY OWEN POWERS 


Every summer many thousands 
flock to the Granite State to spend 
their vacation. Its pure air, diver- 
sified scenery, grand old mountains, 
rugged hills, fertile valleys, dancing 
and babbling brooks with their limpid, 
sweet waters, swift flowing rivers, and 
placid lakes inwhich the sunshine mir- 
rors the clouds the trees and the moun- 
tains, depicting scenes of beauty and 
grandeur which no artist can ever hope 
to rival, make it the ideal resort for 
those from every clime. Here they 
can rest, invigorate or renew their 
youth, and gain strength and courage 
for the activities and vicissitudes of the 
strenuous life most of this generation 
are living. But to those born, reared 
and educated among these scenes, who 
have moved to other parts of the world, 
its charms are not circumscribed by 
physical characteristics. The boys 


and girls, the people with whom they 


lived and associated at the time in 
their lives when impressions, though 
easily made, are never effaced, make 
the State of New Hampshire a mecca; 
to them its soil is sacred. 

The subject of this sketch always 
entertained a love equalling reverence 
for the State of her birth. Emily 
Owen was born in Hanover, N. H., 
September 1, 1852. Her mother, 
Rebecca (Chandler) Owen, died when 
Emily was too young to know much 
about her. 

At the time of her birth her father, 
Frederick L. Owen, was a farmer, 
struggling to support his family of 
wife and three children and to meet 
taxes and the interest upon the mort- 
gage which encumbered his farm. 
Industrious, frugal, intellectual, keep- 
ing up with the times, reading the best 
books, magazines and newspapers, 
interested in politics and all public 
affairs, keen in argument, strictly 
honest, he felt it to be his duty to give 
his children an education. 

He was an active member of the 
Baptist Church and Sabbath School, 


believed in religion, and taught the 
fear of God to his children. But 
doubts troubled him and eventually 
he was expelled from that church for 
heresy. His daughter in early years 
affiliated with the Congregational 
Church, though later, like her father, 
she became a Unitarian. 

In the summer, as a barefoot girl, 
she trudged to and from the school- 
house a mile away until she reached 
the age when shoes and stockings were 
considered a prerequisite. In the 
winter, snow, the biting wind, the cold 
weather—sometimes forty degrees be- 
low zero—were not considered any 
great hindrance and certainly not a 
good excuse for absence or tardiness. 
She did not want an excuse; she had 
her heart set on an education. 

Quick to learn, in some studies 
remarkable, at the age of fifteen she 
tauglit in the same district where she 
had previously been a pupil. 

Prosperity came to her father and, 
leaving the farm in charge of a hired 
man, he moved his family to Lebanon 
where he erected a fine home out of 
lumber cut from his own timber lot, 
and devoted the rest of his life chiefly 
to the care of trust estates. In 1883 
and 1884 he represented the Town of 
Lebanon in the legislature of New 
Hampshire. 

From the district school, she went 
to Kimball Union Academy at Meri- 
den, N. H., taking a three years 
course and graduating with honors in 
1871. She then taught in Hanover, 
N. H., and studied French under Pro- 
fessor Godeby of Dartmouth College. 
In 1872, she became Preceptress of 
Norwich Academy at Norwich, Vt. 

Still eager for education, she re- 
signed this position and went to 
Mount Holyoke and took a special 
course, making many life-long friends 
among the students and faculty. 

In 1878, Miss Prentice, the precep- 
tress of Kimball Union Academy, 
was ill, and Miss Owen was secured as 
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teacher in English and given the 
responsibilities of preceptress. She 
worked beyond her strength and in 
1879 resigned. 

On May 1, 1880, she married Wilbur 
H. Powers, then a young lawyer in 
Boston, Mass., who was her classmate 
at Kimball Union Academy. 

It may seem strange that the rigor- 
ous rules then in force at that academy 
prohibiting ‘‘walks and talks” be- 
tween the ‘‘members of the two de- 
partments”? should ever result in 
matrimony, but it often did. Yet 
i there she never infringed on any 
rule. 

For one year after marriage, Mr. 
and Mrs. Powers lived in Canton, 
Mass., and in 1881 moved to Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

Two children were born of this 
marriage, Walter, now a lawyer in part- 
nership with his father, and Myra. 

Mrs. Powers was devoted to her 
children and for years confined her- 
self almost wholly to household duties. 
As the children grew older and re- 
quired less personal care, she became 
deeply interested in church work. 
The Unitarian Church in Hyde Park 
was not large, but the opportunity for 
work in it was unlimited. Mrs. 
Powers was unceasing in her efforts 
in all departments. As head of the 
Alliance department, on entertain- 
ment and supper committees, as gen- 
eral adviser, as solicitor of funds, in 
its charities, in visiting the sick, in 
welcoming strangers and new comers, 
and in the Sabbath School she was 
always active and successful. She 
even had charge of the repairing, 
painting and decorating of the church 
edifice, and gave up her summer vaca- 
tion at one time to superintend and 
see that the contractors and employees 
were faithful and carried out her plans 
according to the agreement and in an 
artistic manner. 

She was also prominent in literary 
and social clubs, and wrote on many 
subjects. Her addresses on Alliance 
work, her “‘ Life of Tolstoi’’ and other 
literary productions were delivered in 
and out of Massachusetts. 


In 1909 the family moved to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and there Mrs. Powers 
joined both social and literary clubs. 
She also became a member of the 
First Parish Church and, in less than 
two years, she was selected as its 
representative to the National Con- 
ference held at Washington, D. C. 

She was a member, in Cambridge, 
of the Cantabrigia Club, the Tuesday 
Club, the Post Office Mission, and the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Parish 
Church. She was a member of the 
Thought Club and the Current Events 
Club of Hyde Park, and the Hyde 
Park Historical Society. She was also 
a member of the Massachusetts associ- 
ation Opposed to the Further Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to women but had not 
been recently active in the work of the 
latter. 

She took great pleasure in writing 
poetry, and many of her poems were 
published in periodicals and newspa- 
pers. In 1911, she delivered the poem 
at the celebration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the town of Hanover. We quote 
one of her short poems which will 
give some idea of the literary character 
of her efforts: 


KEEP SWEET 


Whatever the test of your temper, 
Whatever temptations you meet, 
Whatever your trial of patience, 
Whatever besets you,—keep sweet. 


Whenever the world seems against you, 
Whenever you’re downed by defeat, 
Whenever assailed, you can conquer 
Whenever you smile and,—keep sweet. 


Wherever on earth you may wander, 
Wherever Life leadeth your feet, 
Wherever Fame finds you, or Failure, 
Wherever you labor,—keep sweet. 


Howe’er you’re saddened by sorrow, 
Howe’er your life seems incomplete, 
Howe’er disappointment may daunt you, 
Howe’er you're discouraged,—keep sweet. 


On December 13, 1912, she passed 
to her reward. Intellectual, refined, 
hospitable, one of the best letter 
writers that ever lived, devoted to her 
family and friends, never ceasing in 
her work for church or charity, un- 
selfish, self-sacrificing, pure in heart, 
Mrs. Powers won a host of friends and 
leaves an example safe to imitate. 



















THE CHOICE 
By L. J. H. Frost 


- On the bank of a dark, deep river 

A youth, bewildered, stood; 
Beside him were two spirits— 
One evil and one good. 






The one he whispered sweetly 
In the young man’s list’ning ear— 
“The world is full of beauty, 

Of pleasure and good cheer. 






*‘Joy’s cup is over-flowing, 
Go' taste its nectar sweet; 
’T will banish every trouble; 
Haste thee with willing feet.”’ 






But the good angel, smiling, 
Clasped tight the young man’s hand, 

Saying—“ There are pitfalls on life’s broadway 

And many. a shifting sand— 






‘My path is straight and narrow 
And thorns may pierce thy feet; 
But it leads home to the mansions 
Where rest is very sweet. 


‘“‘Earth’s joys are very fleeting, 
Soon they will pass away; 
Heaven’s gladness is eternal—. 
Its bliss will last for aye.” 


The youth paused for a moment, 
Uncertain what to do, 

Then looked at the good angel 

And said, ‘‘I’ll go with you— 


“For though the world is beautiful 
Tis full of sin and strife; 
My soul longs after purity, 
And a higher, nobler life. 


“And though the way be narrow 
I will gladly walk therein, 
Till I reach God’s blessed mansions, 
And escape the snares of sin.”’ 
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HON. SAMUEL W. EMERY 


Samuel W. Emery, a prominent lawyer of 
Portsmouth and Boston died suddenly at his 
home in the former city, on Friday evening, 
November 29, of heart disease, soon after 
reaching home from Boston, where he has 
had an office for several years past. 

He was born in Portsmouth, March 30, 
1863. He graduated from the Portsmouth 
High school in 1879; studied law with Walter 
C. Harriman and Calvin Page, and was 
admitted to the bar April 24, 1884, commenc- 
ing practice the following year in his native 
city and continuing with marked success 
there until 1905, when he opened an office 
in Boston, though retaining his Portsmouth 
residence. He was city solicitor of Ports- 
mouth for several years from 1885, and county 
solicitor from 1887 to 1891, conducting the 
trial in several capital cases during his term 
of service in the latter office. He was also 
judge of the Municipal Court of Portsmouth 
from 1895 to 1905. He was extensively 
engaged in corporation practice and was 
counsel for the New Hampshire Traction 
Company, the Northern New England Street 
Railways and the Rockingham Light & Power 
Company. 

Politically he was originally a Democrat, 
but had acted with the Republicans in recent 
years. He had served in the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature and was a member of the 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts Bar 
Associations. He was a Mason and a past 
master of St. Andrew’s Lodge of Portsmouth. 
He had been twice married and is survived 
by a wife and three children by the first 
marriage—Mrs. Harry M. Weeks of Ames- 
bury, Mass., Marguerite, a teacher in the 
Haven School, Portsmouth, and Samuel W. 
Emery, Jr., city solicitor of Portsmouth. 


COL. OSCAR G. BARRON 


Col. Oscar G. Barron, representative from 
the town of Carroll and one of the most 
prominent hotel men in the country, died at 
the Littleton hospital, January 2, 1913. 

Colonel Barron was a native of Quechee, 
Vt., a son of the late Asa Barron, a White 
Mountain hotel pioneer, born October 17, 
1850. His first hotel experience was as a 
bell boy in the Junction House at White River 
Junction, of which his father was for a time 
proprietor, going thence to Twin Mountain 
when Oscar was nineteen years of age. There 
he opened a small hotel, subsequently en- 
larged, which became the famous Twin 
Mountain House. Subsequently, in 1878, 
they leased the Fabyan House, with which 
Oscar was ever after connected during the 
summer season. He was also connected 
with various other houses at different times, 
in Florida, at Hot Springs, Ark., and Seattle, 


Wash. For several years, also, he was pro- 
prietor of the Quincy House in Boston; and 
was at one time manager of the Senate Restau- 
rant at the national capital. At the time 
of his death, he was also proprietor of Hotel 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Politically he was an active Republican, 
and although the town of Carroll was Demo- 
cratic he served long as chairman of the board 
of selectmen, and was several times chosen 
to the legislature. He was a member of the 
staff of Gov. Charles H. Sawyer. 

Colonel Barron was prominent in Masonry 
and a member of St. Gerard Commandery, 
Knights Templar, of Littleton. He leaves a 
wife, who was Miss Jennie Lane of Montpelier, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Joseph A. Hyde of 
Seattle. 


MRS. JOHN M. MITCHELL 


Julia Charlotte Lonergan, wife of Hon. 
John M. Mitchell, Associate Justice of the 
Superior Court, died at the home, 57 Rum- 
ford Street, Concord, December 28, 1912, 
after a long illness. 

She was the daughter of Peter P. and Char- 
lotte (Daly) Lonergan, born at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., June 7, 1854. Her parents were natives 
of Ireland but came to America when young, 
were married at St. Johnsbury, and there 
kept their residence, Mr. Lonergan being a 
successful dealer in boots and shoes, while his 
wife, a gifted young woman, in early life 
gave lessons in French to many pupils. 

Mrs. Mitchell was thoroughly educated, 
completing her studies in a convent school at 
Montreal, and making music, for which she 
had a rare talent, and in which she excelled 
both as a vocalist and instrumentalist, a 
specialty, though by no means neglecting 
other branches. 

She united in marriage with Mr. Mitchell, 
who had just become established in the prac- 
tice of law at Littleton, November 19, 1874, 
and their home was in that town until their 
removal to Concord in .1881. 

Physically delicate, modest and retiring, 
and thoroughly domestic in her tastes, Mrs. 
Mitchell made the home preéminently her 
sphere of action. Its duties were her highest 
pleasure, and the comfort and happiness of 
her family her chief satisfaction. Neverthe- 
less with kindly heart and ready hand she 
ministered to the comfort of those less favored 
than herself and met every obligation of the 
true woman, religious and secular, with con- 
spicuous fidelity. 

With her husband, Judge Mitchell, she 
leaves two daughters, Agnes and Marion L. 
A daughter and son, Gertrude and Leo Lon- 
ergan, died in early childhood. She also 
leaves one sister, Mrs. James Kenney of St. 
Johnsbury. 
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JOHN C. BROWN 


John C. Brown, a well-known citizen of 
Walpole, died at his home in that town Decem- 
ber 4. He was a native of Acworth, born 
June 10, 1831, a son of Aaron and Eadey 
(Watts) Brown. He was educated in the 
public schools, and was engaged in farming 
most of his life, though for two years after his 
removal to Walpole in 1866 he was in the 
meat business as a partner of George H. 
Holden. He then bought a farm near the vil- 
lage, which he carried on with success. 

Politically he was an ardent Democrat and 
knew the reason for the faith that was in 
him. He was prominent in town affairs, 
having served as road agent, selectman and 
three terms as a representative in the legis- 
lature. He is survived by a widow, two sons 
and two daughters; also by two brothers, 
George R. Brown of Newport, and James H., 
of Hillsborough. 


GEORGE WOODS 


George Woods, a native of Keene, 90 vears 
of age, died at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Fred L.. Carter, in Winchester, Mass., 
December 6, 1912. 

He removed to Boston early in life, but 
spent most of his business career in Cambridge- 
port, where he was the head of the Woods 
Organ and Piano Co., with a large establish- 
ment on Central Square. He had been 
retired from business many years. 


HARRY F. TOWLE 


Harry F. Towle, born in Epsom, sixty- 

one years ago, died in New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N. Y., December 31, 1912. 

He was a graduate of Dartmouth College, 
class of 1876. He taught school in Hollis 
and Nashua, and in Whitman, Mass., and 
then went to Yonkers, N. Y., as principal of 
a grammar school. In 1883 he went to the 
Central High School in Brooklyn and was 
teacher of mathematics for five years, going 
thence to the Boys’ High School as assistant 
principal and head of the Latin Department. 
Later he became principal of the Curtis High 
School in the Borough of Richmond which 
position he held at the time of his death. 
He had been a member of Plymouth Church 
of Brooklyn for twenty-one years. He leaves 
a wife and daughter. 


HON. CHARLES H. BURKE 


Charles H. Burke, born in Milford Decem- 
ber 4, 1850, died in Nashua December 9, 1912. 

He had lived in Nashua since early infancy, 
and was educated in the public schools of the 
city. He was associated with his father in 
the manufacture of crackers, and followed that 
business till his retirement a few years since. 

He was a Democrat in politics, a member of 
the Universalist Church of Nashua and 
president of the society at the time of his 


decease. He had been active in public 
affairs, serving in the city councils, as a mem- 
ber of the police commission, as collector, as 
a member of the legislature in 1876 and 1889, 
and as mayor in 1889 and 1890. He was a 
prominent Mason, Odd Fellow and Knight 
of Pythias. He leaves a wife who was Miss 
Asenath D. Spaulding, and one daughter. 


FRANK H. FOSTER 


Frank H. Foster, born in Walpole, January 
6, 1857, died in Topeka, Kan., December 
9, 1912. 

Mr. Foster was a graduate of Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, and of the Michi- 
gan University Law School, locating in 
Topeka where he had been in the successful 
practice of his profession over a quarter of a 
century. He had been a police commis- 
sfoner under the metropolitan system and was 
a candidate for county attorney in 1906. 
He was a charter member of the Saturday 
Night Club at Topeka, and an active sup- 
porter of Unity Church. He married in 1884, 
Harriet B. Franks, who survives him, with two 
sisters and a brother—Velma, of Brattleboro, 
Vt., Florence of Washington, D. C., and Willis 
= 7 og of Walpole, who was with him when 

e died. 


DEA. CHARLES MASON 


Charles Mason, a prominent citizen of 
Marlborough, died at his home in that town, 
November 22, 1912, at the great age of 96 
years 4 months and 27 days. 

He was a native of the town of Sullivan, 
but settled in Marlborough in 1877, and be- 
came active and conspicuous in church and 
public affairs. He was long a deacon of the 
Congregational Church, and served many 
years on the board of selectmen, as he had 
formerly done in Sullivan, besides represent- 
ing that town twice in the state legislature. 
He had been for some time the holder of the 
Boston Post cane, as the oldest man in Marl- 
borough. 


CAPT. EDWARD F. GORDON 


Edward F. Gordon, a brave soldier, promi- 
nent Grand Army man and an esteemed 
a Concord, died on Friday, December 

Captain Gordon was a native of New 
Hampton, a son of John C. and Sally Rob- 
inson Gordon, born June 14, 1842. His 
grandfather, Josiah Robinson, was a soldier 
of the Revolution. He was educated in the 
public schools, and was engaged in the employ 
of the Federal government at the Springfield 
Armory when the war broke out. He enlisted 


‘in the Twelfth New Hampshire Regiment 


in the Civil War, and participated in all the 
battles in which it was engaged, except Get- 
tysburg, at the time of which he was disabled 
by a wound received at Chancellorsville. 
Following the battle of Cold Harbor he was 
promoted to sergeant-major, and at the close 
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of the war was discharged as a captain by 
brevet. 

After the war he followed manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits in this city, where 
he married, March 26, 1866, Eunice C., 
daughter of the later Elder John Hook. For 
many years past he had been connected with 
the Concord Manual Training School, in 
whose development, he had taken great 
interest, and of which he was for a long time 
principal. He was a prominent member of 
E. E. Sturtevant Post, G. A. R., and its 


The Granite Monthly 


commander in 1905. He was also a member 
of the “Hall of Heroes” commission. * 

Funeral services, under Grand Army 
auspices, were held at the home, No. 2 Auburn 
St., on Monday following his decease, Revs. 
Walter C. Myers, John Vannevar, D:D., and 
Jesse C. Libby attending. Interment was in 
the Old North Cemetery. Captain Gordon 
is survived by his wife, one daughter, Mrs. 
Harry Doyen, of Manchester, and one son, 
Edward A. Gordon of Concord. Another 
son died some years ago. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The New Hampshire Legislature met ,at 
the State House, Wednesday January 1, to 
organize the State government for the ensu- 
ing two years, under circumstances more 
interesting and exciting than had been the 
case for many years. There was no certainty 
at the opening of the session as to which 
party would be in control in either branch 
of the Legislature or in the executive depart- 
ment, though the Democrats had given 
their candidate for governor lurality of 
some 1700 votes, and had ietiak two coun- 
cilors by constitutional majorities, no can- 
didate having a majority in either of the 
other three districts. Ten Democrats and 
ten Republicans had been elected to the 
Senate, and in the House, neither the Demo- 
crats nor the Republicans had a majority, 
the balance of power being held by the so- 
called Progressives, concerning whose actual 
members there was much doubt, the same 
being variously estimated from fifteen to thirty. 

The Senate being tied, a temporary organi- 
zation only could be effected there, and it was 
not till the second day that the House organ- 
ized by the election of William J. Britton of 
Wolfeboro, the Progressive candidate, as 
speaker, the Democrats supporting him on 
the fifth ballot. He had received 27 votes 
on the first ballot. The organization of the 
House was followed by the choice, in joint 
convention, of the Democratic candidates in 
the four districts that had failed to elect 
senators. The Senate then organized by 
the election of Hon. Enos K. Sawyer of 
Franklin, Democrat, as president, and, in 
joint convention of the two branches again, 
Samuel D. Felker of Rochester, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, was chosen governor, and 
the Democratic candidates were elected as 
councilors in the three districts that had 
failed to return majorities, making the council 
solidly Democratic. Up to the time of writ- 
ing—January 23—the Legislature has failed 
to elect a United States senator, the Demo- 
crats standing almost solidly for their caucus 
nominee, Henry F. Hollis of Concord; the 
Republicans scattering their votes among 
various candidates at first, with Henry B. 


Quinby of Laconia in the lead, and finally 
centering upon Edward N. Pearson. The 
Progressives, with ex-Governor Bass as their 
candidate, commanding 21 votes, hold the 
balance of ‘power and the final outcome is, 
as yet, entirely problematical, though it may 
be reached before this issue of the GRANITE 
MonrTH iy comes to the hands of its readers. 





Any one not a regular subscriber for the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, receiving a copy. of 
this issue, is invited to become one at once, 
which may be done by remitting one dollar 
($1.00) for a year’s subscription, accompanied 
by the address to which it is to be sent. 
This magazine, devoted to the history, biog- 
raphy and material progress of the State, 
invites the patronage of all New Hampshire 
men and women, at home or abroad. With 
this number the magazine enters upon its 
forty-fifth volume, or Volume 8 of the New 
Series, and the libraries of the State, public 
and private, which contain the entire set 
have a store of historical and biographical 
information which may well be envied by 
others. The bound volumes for 1912 are 
now about ready for distribution, and sub- 
scribers desiring to exchange their unbound 
numbers for the same can now be accom- 
modated. The seven volumes of the New 
Series—1906 to 1912 inclusive—may be 
a by any subscriber, new or old, for 

3.50. 


The next issue of the Granite MontHLY 
will be a double number- for February and 
March and will be largely devoted to the 
a of the present Legislature, as has 

een the custom in legislative years for a 
long time past. 





The annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Board of Trade will be held in the General 
Committee room at the State House Tuesday, 
February 4, at 11 o’clock. 
































HON. WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 





